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The Cookbook Committee, 
consisting of Debbie McKey, 
Janie Stewart, Cherrie Claflin, 
Nannette Wrede and Dorothy 
Cotton, have made decisions 
for the fundraiser cookbook 
with approval of members 
attending previous meetings 
and have proof read the reci- 


pes that you, members and 


Thank 
you for the great response to 


friends, have sent in. 


the recipes request. 
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Our Heritage Matters 


The Gasburg Cazetie 


Winter 2008 


The countywide Heri- 
tage District campaign was 
publicly announced on No- 
vember 12, and is getting 
underway with a strong 
head of steam and a great 
team of supporters and vol- 
unteers. The campaign 
stecring committee has been 
meeting for several months 
and sub-committees have 
been formed to raise funds 
for the campaign, develop 
our campaign strategy and 
message, and to oversee the 
writing of our ballot measure 
and to begin the petition 
drive to get it on the ballot. 

The committee decided 
unanimously to put before 


voters in November 2008 a 
measure to create a county- 
wide heritage district, and to 
fund the district, SOHS and 
other historical societies in 
the county with a levy up to 
7 cents per $1,000 of assessed 
property valuation. Such a 
levy would cost the owner of 
the average priced homme in 
Jackson County just over 
310 per year. 

Funds raised via the levy 
would fund the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society 
and about a dozen other 
smaller historical organiza- 
tions, and also create a spe- 
cific fund for preservation 
and restoration of historic 


The Patrick McManus House 


The small house at 117 W. 
Ist Street in Phoenix built 
between 1853 and 1855 was 
in a neglected state when 
purchased in the 1970’s by 
Mr. and Mrs. Orrie Bateman. 
It was built by Patrick 
McManus, a native of Ireland 
who came to Phoenix when 
he was 23. “According to 
Mrs. Bateman’s research, 
Sain Colver, one of the area’s 
earliest settlers, allowed Pat 
McManus and his wife Laura 
to settle on the property and 


build the house before 
McManus received title to 
the land in 1864.” 

‘In October 1864, Sam 
Colver issued the warranty 
deed to McManus, who, in 
turn, just two days later, 
deeded it over to Mrs. 
Maria Colver, Hiram 
Colver’s widow and Sam 
Colver’s sister-in-law,” 
“Mrs. Bateman’s account 
of the history of the house 
states.” 

Mrs. Bateman relates: 


buildings in the county. 
John Enders, Executive Direc- 
tor of SOHS from Southern Ore- 
gon Heritage Today 


The Rogue Valley Heritage 
District will support programs of 
heritage sovieties uvperating within 
the district on behalf of the resi- 
dents of Jackson County, operate 
and maintain heritage sites and 
structures, acquire and preserve 
historical objects and materials. 

The levy will not be accessible 
for Jackson County Government 
operation. 

A political action committee has 
been formed and if you would like 
to support this campaign, please 
make checks payable to “Our Heri- 
tage PAC” and send to 2 North 
Oakdale, Medford, OR 97501. 


‘Of Maria Colver’s six 
children, all of whom held 
a share of interest in the 
property, two dies and a 
third, Solon Colver, at the 
age of 25, in 1864 was 
judged legally insane.’ 
“In 1889, two of So- 
lon’s sisters, Sarah Abi 
Colver Foudrey and Mary 
D. Farlow, asked for a 
guardian for Solon, which 
was granted. The follow- 
ing year, they petitioned 
the court for permission to 
(continued on page 2) 
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The Patrick McManus House, cont. from page | 


sell the property beeause the 
rent from the land was not 
enough to pay the taxes. 

“Mrs. Foudrey finally ae- 
quired the final share for $100 
in September, 1891, 

“Her husband, Elbert D. 
Foudrey, a Kentuckian. had 
came to Oregon late in 1851 and 
acquired interests in Phoenix, 
but went on to Jacksonville, 
where he lived for many years 
before retiring to this house in 
1890. He was instrumental in 
bringing the Democratic party 
to Southern Oregon and in 1866 
lobbied the legislature to pass a 
bill bringing the railroad 
through Phoenix. 

“Earlier, he had been a book- 
keeper and county clerk in 
Jacksonville. He owned the 
first flour mill in Phoenix, 
served as a deputy sheriff and 
later as a justice of the peace. 

He was aide to General Ross 
during the Modoc War in 1873. 
In partnership with Tom 
Mckenzie, he built and oper- 
ated the flour mill in Jackson- 
ville. 

“He died in November, 1903 
and was buried from this house. 
His widow, Sarah. lived here 
until her death May 5, 1909. 

“During the Depression 
years, the house was included in 


The sometimes eccentric life of Samuel Colver ~ By Bill Miller For Senior Times 


Recently there's been a lot 
of talk about Sam Colver’s 
house, but Sam himself has 
almost been forgotten. 

The storm began when a 
potential buyer for his 152- 
year-old home, asked the Phoe- 
nix Planning Commission for 
the right to demolish the strue- 
ture. The community exploded 
in anger and, at least for the 
time being, this landmark prop- 
erty is saved. 

Sam Colver would have 
loved the controversy. In fact. 
he probably would have led the 
frantic charge. You see, Sam 


was an educated man who 


the Library of Congress meas- 
ured drawings of historic strue- 
tures, and at that time was 
labeled erroneously as the 
Hiram Colver House. Hiram’s 
widow owned the house, but 
not Hiram himself.” The Bate- 
mans sought to have the regis- 
tration changed to the Patrick 
MeManus House. 

“The original Hiram Colver 
land grant was south of Phoe- 
nix, in the vicinity of the Jack- 
son County Dog Control, 5595 
S. Pacifie Highway. 

“Since the death of Mrs. 
Foudrey, the house has had 
many owners, Walters, 
Butterfield, Watkins, McCor- 
mick and the Batemans. Many 
of the old timers in Phoenix call 
the place the Watkins house.” 

When the Batemans moved 
into the house in August of 
1976 it consisted “of a living 
room with the original fireplace 
and mantel, flanked by two 
doorways and bookcases; a din- 
ing room, made from the origi- 
nal hallway and part of two 
other rooms; a kitchen, two 
bedrooms and a bath. Mrs. 
Bateman said that a fruit room 
was added in the 1920's.” The 
Batemans planned to complete 
the second floor to “consist of 
three bedrooms and a bath, and 


the kitehen and bedroom would 


change places, the present 
kitehen becoming a study or 
library.” 
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Taken from The Matl Tribune, 
June 26, 1977 article by Marv 
Ann Campbell; 1977 photo by 


Larry Holman. 


Patrick McManus home in Phoenix. From left, Frank Bask, president 
of SOHS; Mr. and Mrs. Orrie Bateman,; Mr. and Mrs. Bert Stancliffe 
and the Bateman daughters.. Mrs. Stancliffe helped with the research. 


marched to the proverbial dif- 
ferent drum, and expected oth- 
ers to follow. Some said he was 
eccentric, others thought he 
was just plain crazy, but most 
people just didn’t understand 
this restless adventurer. 

He traced his family back to 
the Massachusetts Bay Puri- 
tans of 1635, where his 
great-great-grand father, 
Edward. served in the Colonial 
wars. Although family records 
say Edward grew “increasingly 
cantankerous and senile in his 
old age, as he sold beer on the 
streets,” there is nothing else to 
suggest anything close to 


eccentricities 


The rest of the family seems 


quite normal: at least, no 
strange family stories have 
survived. 

Born in Spencertown, New 
York in 1815, Sam’s father, 
Sanwel Sr., was apparently a 
surveyor, a6 the family history 
says that he was the “first to 
take a survey chain into Ohio.” 

Becoming one of the 
wealthiest farmers in the mid- 
dle of the “Buckeye State,” 
Samuel Sr. married a local girl, 
Rachel Curry, in 1806. ‘They 
raised five children, the two 

(continued on page 3) 
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Samuel Colver, cont. from page 2 


youngest and only hoys being, 
Sam Jv., born in 1815 and 
Hiram, four years later. 

Their mother wrote poetry 
and it was Sam who seems to 
have followed her example. 
Though apparently none of his 
poems survive, those who have 
read them, agree that they were 
“horrible.” But, Sam didn't 
care what others thought, he 
spent the rest of his life singing 
and writing poems, and early 
on, it got him into trouble. 

When he was 20 and study- 
ing law in Indiana, Sam wrote a 
particularly obnoxious poem 
about one of his professors. He 
was reprimanded and told ei- 
ther to apologize or leave 
school. 

He headed for ‘Fexas and 
joined with Sam Houston as a 
Texas Ranger, fighting for the 
territory's independence from 
Mexico. With victory and the 
Texas Republic established in 
1836, Sam became an Indian 
scout and trader on the frontier 
where he quickly found another 
diversion, While traveling with 
a hypnotist, he began to learn 
the trade of mesmerism, mind 
reading and showmanship. 
That's when he discovered that 
he liked to give lectures. After 


that, relatives said he would 
give a blistering speech at the 
drop ofa hat. 

Tn 18:45, Sam married what 
many believed was the only 
woman who could stand up to 
him, Huldah Calander. Or- 
phaned when just a toddler, 
Huldah was tenacious and self- 
sufficient. Her stepmother said 
it hest, “If there’s an easy ora 
hard way of doing anything, 
Huldah will always choose the 
hard way.” 

In (847, their son Louie was 
born, followed by Isabel in 
2850. Isabel was born in a cov- 
ered wagon, but not on the Ore- 
gon Frail. Sam had moved the 
family to St. Joseph, Missouri 
to live in a wagon until they left 
for Oregon. 

Safely arriving in the fall of 
1850, Sam and brother Hiram 
left their families in the Wil- 
lamette Valley while they 
searched for a place to live and 
perhaps for a little bit of gold. 
It wouldn't be the last time 
Sam would leave his family 
behind. 

By the end of 1851, he was 
building a log cabin along Bear 
Creek, across from where his 
house still stands in Phoenix. 
The family reunited only 


briefly, Sam was appointed 
Indian Agent and left the fam- 
ily with a hired haud, leaving 
for his headquarters on the 
coast at Port Orford. 

It was nearly a year before 
he returned to the Valley as 
Indian Agent for the local 
tribes. Some reports said that 
Sam was abusing his position 
by taking reservation wheat 
and other supplies, but the 
Army commander at Fort Lane 
said it wasn’t so and tried to 
save Sam's job. 

After serving as interpreter 
for two Indians accused of mur- 
der and helping to negotiate 
and even signing the Table 
Rock Treaty of 1853 with the 
local tribes. Sam was dismissed. 
Undaunted, in 1869, he tried to 
put a fence around the treaty 
site to commemorate its impor- 
tance, but he got no support. 

Sanmr’s hig block house on 
Main Street in Phoenix was 
begun in 1855 and completed 
the next year. By then, his 
parents had “sailed around the 
Horn” and come to live with 
him. 

The house was the center of 
community activity. Upstairs 
in the large hall, weddings, 
dances, religious services and all 


Annual Christmas Party ~ 2007 


Gathering for the holidays is 
always a special time for Phoe- 
nix Historical Society members. 
The evening began with hors 
d'oeuvres and lots of visiting. 

Dan Marshall, Chief at Fire 
District 5, spoke to members 
about the fire district. Since 
October of ‘07 Fire District 5 
has been providing fire protec- 
lion and emergency medical 
services on a contract basis to 
the city of Phoenix. Phoenix 
firemen, equipment and fire 
house are being utilized. The 
contract runs antil June 30, °08. 
In Mareh ‘08 there will be an 
election to annex Phoenix to 


Fire District 5. It must pass in 
the city of Phoenix as well as in 
District 5 to be enacted. 


Z2ee 


The pizza arrived and was 
quickly devoured. The next 
destination was the dessert ta- 
ble. Monetary donations were 
collected to support PHS in lieu 
of Christmas presents. 


Mick & Nannette Wrede Readying Pizza 
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kinds of meetings were held. In 
the fall of 1857, a nasty debate 
pitted slavery and anti-slavery 
citizens against each other. The 
Colvers had become Republicans, 
a brand new political party, and 
they were opposed to this 
“peculiar institution.” 

When Ft. Sumter was shelled 
and the Civil War began, Sam and 
his Republican friends set up a 
100-foot Magpole near the house 
and cheered as Saniuel Sr. hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The years ahead would bring 
many trials for Sam. His parents 
dies within a month of each other. 
His son was accidentally shot and 
killed while helping a neighbor 
catch a prowler, and a year later, 
Sam's daughter died of diphthe- 
ria. In his grief, he had a break- 
down and spent a few months in 
the asylum at Salem. 

The strangest part of the story 
is how it ended. In 1891, a stub- 
born, 75-year-old Sam left 
Klamath Falls for home in the 
middle of winter. He fell from his 
horse into Klamath Lake and 
drowned. Because of the snow, 
his body wasn’t recovered until 
late spring. 

But that was Sam. Even to 
the very end, he was living his 
life, his way. 


Eleanor Bolz & 
Savanna MceKey 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Chureh Street 

P.O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (51) 512-0614 


Open Weekdays 


| p.m. to 4or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. Join now and _ help 
preserve the history of Phoe- 


nix and the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated 
by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Please send to above address. 


Museum Musings 


It is with sadness 
that we report the loss 
of two of our members: 
Cecil Claflin, present 
and founding Board 
member; and Bonnie 
Ferns, wife of Board 
member Stan Ferns. 
Our condolences to their 
families. 


Phoenix Historical 
Society will host the 
monthly meeting of the 
Jackson County Heri- 
tage Association on Feb- 
ruary 14th at 10:00 am. 


Phoenix Historical 
Society is planning an 
Open House February 
23rd and 24th in con- 
junction with other 

a member facilities of the 
a PPY Jackson County Heri- 
tage Association. 


Valentine's Da y! 


We're looking for- 
ward to receiving 
Phoenix Fire Depart- 
ment memorabilia in 
the near future that 
will be displayed in the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Friends of the Phoe- 
nix Library will now be 
holding their monthly 
meetings in their brand 
new library which had 
its Ribbon Cutting/ 
Grand Opening Febru- 
ary 9th, having this 
past year been holding 
their meetings at the 
Phoenix Museum. 
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Who Was Grace Fiero? 


During our February 
meeting, Louis and Judy 
Lichtenstein shared a DVD 
titled “Grace’s Visit to the 
Rogue River Valley.” Sev- 
eral members wondered just 
who this Grace was. Follow- 
ing is an article taken from 
the Spring 2007 “Southern 
Oregon Heritage Today” 
magazine. 


Grace Fiero 

June 18, 1963 

Interviewed by Seth Bullis 
SOHS 

OH #18 and by Russ 
Jameson (date unknown), 
SOHS OH #36 

How did you arrive in Med- 
ford? 


“T think it was about 
1905 when I first came here. 
I was playing in New York 
City on the stage in the 
‘Rose of the Rancho’ and 
Mother and Father had 
moved out here to Medford. 
Uncle Ed of the Andrews 


Opera Company came 
through here. I can’t re- 
member whether they 


played here, but anyway he 
fell in love with this country 
and he wrote back to Mother 
and Father and oh, many, 
many people in Minnesota, 
that this was the most mar- 
velous place in the world and 
that they must all pack up 
and move here. So, I wrote 


Mother and Father every 
day in those days and said, 
‘Don’t move to Medford, to 
Oregon, it’s the end of the 
I'll never see you 
But they paid no 
attention to me, they came 
right out anyway.” 

How did you meet your hus- 
band, Conro Fiero? 

“T came out here with my 
round-trip ticket, just to 
visit Mother and Father for 
the summer. Edith and 
James, my brother-in-law, 


earth. 
again.” 


were coming to visit and I 
went down to the station to 
meet them. I saw this man 
in riding clothes. He was the 
best-looking thing I had ever 
(Continued on page 3) 


Thirty-three Years of the Koffee Klatch ~ by Dorothy Claflin 


If you would like to learn 
a little about Phoenix his- 
tory, you should sit in on the 
Koffee Klatch at McDonald’s 
each morning from 8 am till 9 
am. There is a host of infor- 
mation exchanged here. 

This group of people date 
back to 1975 when Bill and 
Pat Traviss purchased the 
Sun-D-House restaurant. 
They were such friendly peo- 
ple, that others gathered 
there for coffee and fellow- 
ship. And quite a collection 


of “locals” did they 
gather!!! There was one 
fellow who lived on mini- 
mum Social Security and 
would run out of money 
before the month was over, 
so charged his meals for the 
rest of the month. Then on 
the lst, paid his bill and 
started all over. Again, at 
the middle of the month, 
he was broke, so charged 
meals again. Pat and Bill 
were always willing to help 
him. 


Another fellow had 
Parkinsons and worried 
about not being able to 
hold his cup of coffee, so 
Pat gave it to him with a 
straw to drink with. He 
found another fellow with 
a similar problem, so they 
sat together. 

One fellow, a plumber, 
was a counselor and phi- 
losopher and helped oth- 
ers solve problems. Then 
there was the lady they 

(Continued on page 2) 
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In Touch with Charity Williams 


Following is a letter from 
fellow Phoenix Historical 
Society member and corre- 
spondent, Charity Williams, 
who lives in Portland, writ- 
ten to Dorothy Claflin. 


Dear Dorothy, 

Thad a lot of fun looking 
at the cookbook. It was fun 
to see many names I recog- 
nize and while it has some of 
the same recipes we all used 
so much, those with cake 
mix, Jell-O, cereals, recipes 
we don’t use much anymore 
at out age, it was still enjoy- 
able. I really found 


A History of Glenn Bailey's Family as told by Glenn Bailey & recorded by Dorothy Cotton 


Glenn’s grandfather set- 

tled in Phoenix in 1860 com- 
ing from Springfield, Mis- 
souri. He lived here and 
raised most of his family on 
160 acres in Fern Valley. 
His wife didn’t like the fog 
here so they traded the place 
in Fern Valley for 400 acres 
of timber up on the Green 
Springs. 

Glenn’s dad was born on 


Weldon’s contributions 
brought back memories. 

When I was little, I used 
to run up to the Sloans to 
play with Tommy. There 
were no little girls within my 
range. Like so many of us in 
the country, we always en- 
tered the kitchen door, the 
back door. The wood range 
was almost always going and 
it was Gladys Sloan’s mother 
who was always making 
something or canning fruit. 
Gladys herself cooked, but of 
course, she was working as a 
teacher. 

There were always cook- 


the Green Springs in a log 
cabin. When he grew up he 
went to Surprise Valley 
where he married Glenn’s 
mother. There were six 
boys and one girl in Glenn's 
family. 

Glenn’s dad worked for 
the road department on the 
Green Springs where he 
worked on Hwy. 66. At that 
time, they lived on the other 


The Koffee Klatch, continued from page 1 


called “our local Dolly Par- 
ton” who brought a lovely 
cake to celebrate Pat and 
Bill leaving on a cruise. 

Oh yes, the chicken 
farmer who came in with 
muddy boots each day and 
trailed mud across the res- 
taurant. The stories go on 
and on. 

Since the opening of 
McDonald’s in 1989, the 
group has met six days a 
week to keep up with the 
“goings on in Phoenix.” 
Anyone who wants to sit in 


ies up there. Many pies were 
made either for the Sloans 
themselves or some function 
such as a Grange dinner. 
One of the first memories I 
have after I got over the 
onset of polio was being in 
bed and having Gladys come 
in with a little pumpkin pie 
with a chocolate face piped 
onit. Of course, in those 
days, I was still under quar- 
antine so I wasn’t allowed to 
see Tommy. 

I’ve probably told this 
story, too, about how Tom 
and I swiped a very small 
cherry pie sitting on the win- 


side of Lincoln. Glenn re- 
members one March they 
had a wind storm that blew 
across the end of their house 
and smashed it in. They 
lived there for several years. 
When his mom passed away 
in 1924, his dad moved the 
family over to his grandfa- 
ther’s place in 

Shale. There was a post 
office and a stage stop there 


with the group is welcome. 
There has been as high as 
twenty people in the group. 
Some have moved away and 
many have died9not because 
of the coffee or fellowship; 
they just got old). Some 
folks just stop by when they 
are passing through the area 
on their way to Alaska or 
Arizona. It’s always good to 
see them. And YOU are 


welcome also. 


Page 2 


dow sill. We took it to the 
barn, couldn’t eat it then be- 
cause it was too hot and both 
ran home to our lunch. When 
we got back to the barn, the 
cherry pie was covered by 
ants. The Sloan’s pie cherry 
tree was the best one in the 
world. The respective genera- 
tions of Sloans all made excel- 
lent pies. Now I wonder if 
Weldon makes some of the 
recipes he sent. 

I'll continue to read and 


enjoy it. Thanks for sending it 


up. 
Love, 


Charity 


which his grandfather ran 
from 1886 to 1893. The post 


office was then moved to Pine- 


hurst. 

Glenn started school when 
he was five years old at Pine- 
hurst School. The school used 
to be where the Box R ranch 
road turns off Hwy. 66. At 
that time the teacher at the 
school ran the school. Glenn 
also remembers that they had 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Grace Fiero, continued from page 1 


seen. I just took a deep 
breath and said, ‘Whew....’ 
And then I heard through 
Withington (a family friend) 
that this Conro Fiero wanted 
to meet the girl with the red 
hat with the cherries on it.... 
I went to this dance and 
Conro was there and I 
danced every dance with 
Conro.... Conro and J saw 
each other every day and he 
wanted to marry me. So, I 
turned in my return railroad 
ticket and stayed on. Conro 
and I were married the fol- 
lowing June.” 

Where did you live? 

“During our engagement 
we were building the house 
out there which is now Mon 
Desir (a popular restaurant 
once located in Central 
Point). We called it Wood- 
lawn Orchard.” 


A movie was made in 1914, 
“Grace’s Visit to the Rogue 
Valley.” What do you recall 
about that? 

“You know we had such a 
lark making this picture that 
I don’t think we realized 
that it was to be shown at 
the Panama Exposition. 
And afterwards, I was in San 
Francisco and went to see 
the Oregon building down 
there, and this film was run- 
ning and I was so surprised 
and of course, thrilled to see 
the film. There’s a picture 
taken in Lithia Park, that 
was a beautiful little park in 
those days and they were 
having me drink the Lithia 
water. It was the first time I 
had tasted it and I had a 
difficult time smiling 
through that picture. And 
then they took us all over 


the valley for different 
shots. They had a scene 
where Uncle Ed enacted the 
early pioneer days with the 
Indians and a hold up of a 
stagecoach. It was quite 
exciting.” 

After you left Medford, where 
did you live? 

“Conro and IJ were in 
Washington, D.C. during 
the war (World War I), I 
had a marvelously interest- 
ing job in the state depart- 
ment deciphering cable- 
grams, so secret, secret....I 
was anxious to get into the 
war game, to do my bit, you 
know, in work....Then the 
war was over and Conro got 
this position in Paris. He 
was representing the Buda 
Motor Company. When the 
Buda Motor Company was 
not prospering, Conro went 


{to} the White Motor Com- 
pany and they sent us to Af- 
rica.... We lived there for 
two-and-a-half years.” 


A publicity photo of Grace Fiero star- 
ring as “Juanita” in the stage produc- 
tion of “Rose of the Rancho,” ca. 
1905. SOHS Photo #3539. 


Glenn Bailey’s Family ~ continued from page 2 


a woodshed out back. One 
day he drew a picture of the 
teacher on a piece of paper. 
When the teacher asked who 
that was, he told her it was 
her. Glenn and the teacher 
went to the woodshed. 

In 1934-35 the family 
moved up to Johnson Prai- 
rie, just east of Howard 
Prairie Lake. They stayed 
there about a year. There 
used to be a bunch of wild 
horses that ran on the prai- 
rie there. There was a lady 
named Bartlett that lived on 
the premises and she had a 
little pinto horse. She 
wanted Glenn to break the 
little horse for her. He broke 
the horse and got so he could 
ride it pretty good. One day 
on the way to her house he 


saw a bunch of horses that a 
fellow from Klamath River 
had been trying to get in. 
He went on over and talked 
to her husband Gene. Gene 
told him he would be wast- 
ing his time, but Glenn 
started out anyway. He got 
around them, went down the 
road on the south side. 
There was a fence on one 
side and he got on the other. 
The horses had colts with 
them so that slowed them 
down a bit. He kept them 
running down the road and 
into the corral He shut the 
gate and went in to tell Gene 
he had gotten the horses in 
the corral. Gene didn’t be- 
lieve him at first, then went 
out to see for himself. Gene 
gave Glenn one of the colts. 


Gene wrote to the people 
down on the river that 
owned the horses. One of 
the people was an Indian 
named Red Crane. He wrote 
back that he would meet 
him at the Parker station if 
he could bring the horses, 
and got there just about 
dark. He received two silver 
dollars for his work and he 
felt really rich. 

Glenn’s dad drove the 
first school bus on the Green 
Springs in 1927. They went 
to school in Ashland. His 
dad received $90.00 a month 
for driving the bus. After 
awhile someone else under- 
bid him and thought he 
could do the job cheaper, so 
Glenn’s dad lost his job. He 
wouldn’t let Glenn and his 


family ride the bus, so they 
had to walk to Pinehurst to 
go to school. 

One of the kids at Pine- 
hurst used to have candy in 
school (that he had stolen). 
He would sit behind a big 
book and eat his candy dur- 
ing class. One day when he 
was gone, Glenn, his brother 
and a couple of friends 
looked in his desk to see if he 
had any more candy. They 
found it and stole his candy. 
When he came back, he 
looked all over for his candy. 
He never did say anything 
because he had stolen the 
candy himself. 


To be continued in the Sum- 
mer “Gasburg Gazette” edi- 
tion. 
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Museum Musings 


The an- 
nua i 
Cleanup 
and Ice 
Cream 
Party held 
jin May was 
a big suc- 
cess with 
over twenty 
participat- 
ing. The 
grounds of 
the museum 
look very nice, especially 
the roses that are now in 
full bloom. The blooming 
of the Log Town Rose is 
nearly finished, but was 
enjoyed by those 
viewed the spectacle 


who 


Pictured: John & Janie Stewart; 
Nannette Wrede & Pat Popow: 
Lillie Meyers, Stan Ferns, 
Gayleen Hanscom, & Dick Kane 


With the increased cost 
of printing and postage, 
it would be much appre- 
ciated if copies of “The 
Gasburg Gazette” could 
be emailed to those of 
you who have internet 
and email service. Please 
contact Margaret Croly 
with your email address 
at rlcmac@clearwire.net 
and you'll be put on the 
emailing list. Also, if you 
have any historic vi- 
gnettes or memoirs, 
please send them to the 
above email address and 
they could be included in 
the next “Gasburg Ga- 
zette.” 


If you haven’t already 
purchased a Phoenix 


Historical Society & Mu- 


seum Cookbook, contact 


a PHS member or the 
books are available at 
the Phoenix Museum 
and Phoenix Chamber 
of Commerce. They 
make wonderful gifts 
and have many out- 
standing recipes. 


We appreciate the 
historic pictures and 
items of interest that 
Kenny Kantor and his 
father, Hank, bring in 
to the museum periodi- 
cally. 


Come join us for our 
regular meetings and a 
good time the second 
Tuesday of each month 
at 7:00 pm, unless oth- 
erwise specified.. 
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Historic Anniversary of Masonic Lodge By Patrick Claflin 


Sunday, July 13, 2008, 
nine Phoenix Historical So- 
ciety members met with 
members of Ashland Ma- 
sonic Lodge #23 Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons 
together with the presiding 
members of the Grand 
Lodge of Oregon, including 
Most Worshipful Grand 
Master Robert M. Rich- 
mond and Right Worshipful 
Deputy Grand Master D. 
Arthur Bush gathered at the 
Phoenix Museum to com- 


Dedicated Volunteers 


Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety is so fortunate to have 
such dedicated volunteers. 
Earlier this spring it was 
decided at a general meeting 
to experiment with staying 


memorate the 
150th anniver- 
sary of the 
founding of 
| Lodge # 23. 
di} Originally 
known as 
Phoenix Ma- 
sonic Lodge 
#23, the lodge 
4] was chartered 
mel in July of 
1858. The 


exact site of their first meet- 
ing place is unknown as the 
earliest documents of the 


lodge were lost in a fire during 


open on Saturdays. 

Lorraine Sexton, Dorothy 
Cotton, Dorothy Claflin, Bar- 
bara Isaacs and Dick and 
Doris Kane put in hours from 
10:00 am to noon and from 


ee 


the 1940’s. Most likely 
lodge members gathered on 
the second floor of the 
Colver House. 

During the Civil War, 
Phoenix Lodge was required 
to give up its charter as men 
were called into service. 
There simply were not 
enough members to allow 
the lodge to continue. After 
the war, returning Masons 
sought to reestablish the 


iv} 
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lodge. The charter was 
eventually reissued to Ash- 
land Lodge #23 which con- 
tinues to this day. 


noon to 2:00. Thank you 
volunteers for your dedi- 
cated time. These hours 
won't be continued at this 
time. 
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A History of Glenn Bailey’s Family as told by Glenn Bailey & recorded by Dorothy Cotton 


Continued from Spring 2008 
Gasburg Gazette 

At the time Glenn went to 
that school, it was called the 
Lincoln School and had 
about 20-25 students. Later 
during the war the name was 
changed to Pinehurst. Glenn 
attended that school until 
about 1935. 

During that time there 
were three lumber mills on 
the Green Springs—Jenny 
Creek, Lincoln, and Pickett 
McDonald. His dad worked 
at the mills. 

Glenn quit school at 14 
and went to work in the 
woods hauling logs to the 
Pickett McDonald mill. He 
made about $1 and hour. He 
also hauled logs into several 
other mills. In 1940 he went 


to Klamath Falls and had a 
job hauling gravel and sand 
for the new Klamath Falls 
airport at $1 an hour. After 
that he went to the Apple- 
gate and was there when the 
war started. 

Glenn was drafted and 
went to boot camp at Camp 
Roberts. From there he 
went to Honolulu, Hawaii. 
He spent two years in Hono- 
lulu in the coast artillery 
and took field artillery train- 
ing. While in Honolulu his 
group was set in the 
Punchbowl. They would 
target practice by shooting 
tug boats they had placed in 
the harbor for practice. Aft 
er the Midway battle he was 
sent to the Gilbert Islands 
where he spend about three 


months and then back to 
Honolulu. After another six 
weeks in Honolulu he was 
sent to the Philippines 
where he spent 5-6 months. 
While in the Philippines he 
was involved in some of the 
invasions. He was on an 
LST. When he left the Phil- 
ippines he went to New 
Caledonia and spent about 
six weeks. From there he 
went to Okinawa. He was 
there when the war ended 
and came home in time for a 
Thanksgiving dinner. All 
total, he spent about four 
years in the South Pacific. 

Glenn met Colista while 
he was working for her fa- 
ther in the Applegate about 
1937. They have been mar- 
ried now for 59 years. 


Glenn worked for the 
Grange Co-op for 18 years 
before he retired. He started 
out working in the grain ele- 
vator in Central Point then 
moved to the Central Point 
store. He also worked at the 
Medford store for a few years, 
He then returned to the Cen- 
tral Point store and retired 
from there. 


Thoughts of Grandpa ~ From Emails Received by Bob Hearn 


I lived with my grandpar- 
ents in Phoenix in the early 
30s and attended the Phoe- 
nix School grades one 
through three. Grandpa 
(Andrew Hearn) built the 
house directly across from 
the Colver House in 1928. I 
have been through Phoenix 
quite a few times during the 
last few years—and always 
stop and look around. It’sa 
very special place for me as 
I spent my formative years 
there. 

Grandpa was the post- 
master in Phoenix for many 
years and owned the Phoe- 
nix Mercantile Store. After 
he retired he sold it, and it 
burned down a few years 


later. It was located across 
the street from the old 
Grange Hall on Highway 99. 

It’s good to know that 
people can still remember 
the Phoenix Mercantile as a 
pleasant experience and had 
such a high regard for 
Grandpa. 

The post office was lo- 
cated right there in the store 
and there were locking mail- 
boxes right next to the 
candy case. Grandpa had 
an office right behind those 
boxes and a couple of steps 
up. Being a postmaster was 
probably pretty routine in 
those days and was consid- 
ered a responsible position. 
If you were the postmaster 


you had a certain amount of 
status. Each postmaster also 
maintained a bank account 
so that was part of the rou- 
tine. He hired one of the lo- 
cals to pull a cart up to the 
train tracks (about six city 
blocks away) twice a day to 
pick up and deliver the mail 
which was carried in leather 
bags. The trains didn’t stop; 


they just picked up and deliv- 


ered the bags of mail on the 
fly. Since the store was open 
until noon on Sundays, you 
could pick up your mail 
then—and I seem to remem- 
ber that the cart went up to 
the train tracks on Sunday 
morning. 

Granddad seldom, if ever, 

Continued on page 3) 
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@ How Were the Payne Cliffs Formed?By John Darling for the Medford Mail Tribune 


Those majestic cliffs 
across the freeway from 
Phoenix have a long and 
dramatic history. Called 
Payne Cliffs after a pioneer 
family, they are part of sedi- 
ment laid down on the east 
side of the valley over the 
last 65 million years by 
stream erosion. 

Before that, the whole 
region was on the bottom of 
the Pacific Ocean. Pushed 
up by subduction of the 
eastward-moving San Juan 
de Fuca plate, it became dry 
land, then was covered by a 
two-mile-thick layer of sedi- 
ment brought down by ero- 
sion, says Monty Ellito, an 
emeritus professor from 
Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity. 

The mountains above 


Payne Cliffs, including Griz- 
zly Peak, are lava that 
flowed down from Cascade 
volcanoes about 30 million 
years ago. The whole area 
has been eroded by streams 
in recent eons. 

Beneath Payne Cliffs is 
the Hornbrook formation, 
which was the ancient sea- 
bed laid down between 100 
million and 65 million years 
ago. These formations be- 
gan tilting up toward the 
northeast from 12 to 17 mil- 
lion years ago and mixed 
with later lava flows to form 
our valley floor. 

The area, like all high 
elevations in the valley, was 
used for about 12,000 years 
as summer hunting and 
berry-gathering grounds by 
American Indians. 


The sun-dappled, south- 
facing cliffs, now halved by 
stream erosion, got their 
modern name from C.T 
Payne, an Oregon Trail pio- 
neer of 1852. He crossed the 
plains at 21, with his new 
bride, Elizabeth, 16, and 
they lived in Linn County, 
moving to Fern Valley, be- 
low the cliffs, in 1868, ac- 
cording to A.G. Walling’s 
“History of Southern Ore- 
gon,” 1884. 

The Payne family farm 
included Sunny Cliff Or- 
chards, owned by Jim 
Henry. It was large, ex- 
tending to Bear Creek. The 
family name also stuck to 
Payne Road and Payne 
Creek, according to a 1954 
article in the Mail Tribune. 
After raising 11 children and 


edging into old age in the early 
20th century, the Paynes 
moved into Ashland. He died 
at 84 in 1915, and she at 96 in 
1932. 

The area in the shadow of 
Payne Cliffs has since been 
host to many orchards, includ- 
ing some owned by Associated 
Fruit, and was considered as a 
route for Interstate 5 in the 
1950s, but the orchard and 
business interests opposed that 
option. 

Janet Inada, owner of 
Rogue Valley Roses, says “it’s 
a wonderful place, like living 
in a natural park. You can’t 
hear the noise of the freeway 
up her and the soil, where I 
am, is nice.” 


Thoughts of Grandpa, continued from page 2 


got to church services as the 
result, but he did attend all 
the suppers and gave the 


Presbyterian Church a lot of 


support, including bring the 
old pump organ up from an 


Ashland Church. (The organ 


is now a museum piece some- 


where in Medford. I was 
surprised and pleased to see 
it in the Jacksonville Mu- 
seum when I went through 
there almost 30 years ago. 
Aunt Barbara told me he 
was a hero for having 
brought that organ to Phoe- 
nix. I remember if from the 
church services. 

It seemed to me that 
Grandpa spent most of his 
time in the store proper, as 
evidenced by the smock he 


wore over his shirt and tie, 
talking to people and help- 
ing them with their pur- 
chases (especially when 
Harry Reames, who was 
quite deaf, needed help in 
determining their needs.) I 
think he really enjoyed his 
time there 6 1/2 days each 
week. We never left home 
for more than a few days 
and I’m not sure whether 
Granddad had a backup as 
postmaster in those times. 
Virtually the only leisure 
time he ever had was on 
Sunday afternoon and eve- 
nings. He obviously had a 
great work ethic and sense 
of responsibility, but I think 
the secret was that he found 
his perfect role—probably 


far better than being a cow- 
boy in New Mexico. Life 
always seems better when 
we emerge from hard times 
into better times. 

There was a barrel of 
peanut butter that was like 
a rock by the time they got 
to the bottom. It was 
spooned into those white 
paper boxes with wire han- 
dies. Some of the other 
things that I remember be- 
ing sold were: dyes—people 
would brighten up their old 
clothes with these products 
and dye Easter eggs; shoe 
repair kits that contained 
soles and heels and glue so 
you could keep the old shoes 
going; overalls; boots; nails; 
wire; mason jars; candy—I 


liked UNO bars the best 
(they were a step up from 
penny candy) and I learned 
that if I put my nose up to 
the candy case long enough, 
somebody would buy me 
one; animal crackers that 
came in a bright little box 
shaped like a circus wagon 
and had white ribbon han- 
dles; If you wanted fire- 
works, you had to go across 
the street. Most of us boys 
played with fireworks in 
those days. 

I understand that 
Grandpa was persuaded (by 
a Coleman and offered a 
partnership ?) to come to 
Phoenix to go right into the 
store business. 

(More to follow in the Fall 
“Gasburg Gazette) 9 
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Patrick Claflin, Cherrie Claflin & Stan Fern 
Attending Historic Masonic Event 


Dorothy Claflin & Lorraine Sexton 
Enjoying Annual Sept. Barbecue 


Museum Musings 


It’s getting close to the 
Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s Barbecue to be held 
September 9th. You 
don’t want to miss this 
annual event. Hamburg- 
ers, hot dogs and drinks 
will be provided. Mem- 
bers are to bring a salad, 
dessert, or side dish, and 
their own table service. 


The new attic fan is 
once more functioning 
following a motor replace- 
ment that was under war- 
ranty. Just in time for 
the recent temperature 
increase! 


Phoenix Mayor Carlos 
DeBritto announced the 
City’s first annual Volun- 
teer Appreciation program 


to be held Saturday, Au- 
gust 23, 2008 at the 
Phoenix Library from 
4:30 pm to 8:00 pm. It 
will be a gala Commu- 
nity Get Together, Vol- 
unteer Recognition, and 
Library Fundraiser cele- 
bration. Dorothy Claflin 
will be accepting the 
award presentation for 
volunteers of the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society. 


Children visiting the 
Phoenix Museum are 
always fascinated and 
intrigued by the mummi- 
fied critter on display 
within the museum 
proper and also the his- 
toric Phoenix jail found 
on the museum grounds. 


History in Danger 


According to a recent 
survey, fewer than half of 
American high school stu- 
dents know when the Civil 
War occurred. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning historian 
David McCullough says 
that history matters be- 
cause “Trying to plan for 
the future without a sense 
of the past is like trying to 
plant cut flowers.” 

We can learn from the 
past that there is no such 
thing as “a self-made man 
or woman” —we all influ- 


enced by people around us. 


The idea that no one has 
ever lived in more difficult 
or dangerous times is un- 
true. Others have weath- 
ered more horrendous 
storms; we can take heart 
from them. 


(from Parade, 6/22/08) 
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Pear Packing In Phoenix By Barbara Stancliffe Isaacs 


Early fall, just before 
Labor Day, the pear pack- 
ing plants in the valley 
sLarted their annual process 
of picking, sorting, packing 
and selling the pears that 
were grown in abundance 
over the years. The small 
orchardist depended on 
these packing houses to 
market their pears. Some 
larger orchards could handle 
their own produce, but there 
were a lot. of small independ- 
ent orchardists at that time 
needing a marketing source. 

My father, Bert Stan- 
cliffe, and his brother, Wal- 
ter, built a packing house 
next to the railroad tracks in 
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1925 to handle the pears 
grown by small orchardists. 
They had sorters to grade the 
fruit, then it went through a 
washer to remove any spray 
or dirt. Then it proceeded 
down a sizing belt to bins 
where packers wrapped and 
placed the pears in boxes. 
Tach box had to weigh ac- 
cording to the label so a 
“place pack” was used de- 
pending on the size of pear. 
This would keep the weight 
approximately what was 
stated on the box. Pear pack- 
ers were paid by the box so a 
fast worker made better 
money. This was a way for 
the housewife to supplement 


Historic Colver House Demolished 


John Keiser Photo 
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the family income. This was 
one of the part time jobs 
offered to women in the val- 
ley at a Lime when extra 
money was needed as school 
started. 

Each box was stamped 
with the packer’s number, 
varicty of pear, amount of 
pears per box and the 
grower’s number. Fruit 
buyers would offer a price, 
usually by the ton, and it 
was shipped to a central 
distribution point like Chi- 
cago or New York. The rail- 
road cars used for shipping 
were equipped with ice 
chambers on each end ta 


keepthe (Cont. on pg. 2) 


Destroyed By Fire September 14, 2008 
Razed November 4, 2008 


Mail Tribune/Bob Pennell 
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Thoughts of Grandpa ~ From Emails Via Bob Hearn, continued from 2008 Summer Edition 
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{ returned home with pleas- 
ant memories of my trip to 
Phoenix in June of 2008 and 
wish to thank everyone for their 


friendship and hospitality. Since 


Tlived there during my child- 
hood formative years my memo- 
ries are special treasures, and I 
enjoy talking to people about 
those days. 

Inside the Phoenix Museum 
that I visited is this desk that 
was in the Phoenix Mercantile at 
the turn of the century which 
was located on the northwest 
corner of Second Strect and 
Highway 99. The Mercantile at 
that time was owned by partners 
Bert Hearn and Elmer Coleman. 
The desk was used in the Phoe- 
nix Post Office located in the 
Mercantile. When you sent mail 
to someone in Phoenix, you al- 
ways added the words “Jackson 
County” and underlined the 
word Oregon. Otherwise there 
was a good chance your mail 
would go to Arizona. The desk 


was donated to the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society hy 
Nina Gregory Bailes, danghter 
of Roberta Reames Gregory. 
As of September 13, 2000, it is 
on loan to the Phoenix Mu- 
seum. 

Grandma Nell was from the 
Reames family, and Harry 
Reames who lived next door to 
us worked in Grandpa’s store. 
He never got married, but al- 
ways enjoyed his working life in 
the store. He was always up- 
beat and friendly to everyone— 
but had a terrible hearing prob- 
lem—which only seemed to add 
to his personality. People 
would have to work pretty hard 
to let him know what groceries 
or goods they were after. Both 
he and Grandpa were kind and 
generous to the kids and they 
always loved to come in and get 
penny candy. The atmosphere 
in the store was always busy, 
friendly and happy. 

The store was open from 


early in the morning—six or 
seven AM and the closing hour 
was six PM. Grandpa was of- 
ten frustrated when people 
came in right at closing hour to 
do their shopping. That’s 
about the only thing that ever 
bothered him. The store was 
also open until noon on Sun- 
days. It was 6 1/2 days of work 
through all those years. After 
evening dinner he would spin 
his yarns—then the family 
would go outside—or the 
screened in porch—during twi- 
light, to listen to the crickets 
and watch the bats fly around. 
Then he would come inside, 
read the newspaper, and often 
play some checkers with me. 
He always beat me with un- 
abashed glee. 1 was learning 
how to lose—not gracefully I 
might add. 

Those were the quite peace- 
ful times. On Sunday after- 
noon we would generally go to 
Lithia Park in Ashland, where 


there were swans, ducks, and 
peacocks walking around along 
with a band, playground equip- 
ment, cliffs to climb and trails 
for walking. Often we would 
stop by a restaurant. One of the 
owners was a Danish fellow. He 
did his own cooking. His corn 
bread was out of this world. I 
always ordered breaded veal 
cutlets. 


Pear Packing, continued from page | 


produce cool. Ice could be 
added along the route if 
needed. The grower re- 
ceived his money at the sale 
of the pears and then paid 
the packing house for han- 
dling—by the box. Joe 
Naumes was one of these 
buyers who later started a 
packing house with Steve 
Nye and eventually formed 
his own company that is 
Naumes, Ine. today. 

My aunt, Mary Stan- 
cliffe, started the first pear 
packing school in the valley 
and was a floor lady at Alta 
Vista for several years. My 
mother was a packing super- 
visor at several plants and I, 
loo, taught packing school 


as well as supervised pack- 
ers. For sevcral ycars there 
were Lwo packing houses in 
Phoenix until Newbry’s 
moved their plant to Ash- 
land. My Uncle Walter 
passed away in 1926 and 
with the depression in 1929- 
30, my dad sold to David 
Lowry and 
he formed 
Associated 
Fruit which 
is still oper- 
ating in 
Phoenix. 
The 
small or- 
chardist and 
packing 


houses have 


disappeared with the larger 
companics buying orchards 
and pulling up old trees. 
The pear industry was a 
big thing in the Rogue Val- 
ley for over 75 years, but 
not many pcople can re- 
member when it was in full 


swing every fall. 
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®& Destruction of Colver House, continued from page 1 


It was a very sad day 
indeed when the historic 
Colver House was destroyed 
by fire on September 14, it 
being one of Jackson 
County’s oldest surviving 
structures. Phoenix Histori- 
eal Society President, Dick 
Croly, said, “It’s a horrible 
historic loss.” 

“Construction of the 
Samuel Colver House began 
in summer 1855, just as the 
last battles between Rogue 
Valley settlers and Ameri- 
can Indians were about to 
begin. 

“Tt was built of hand- 
hewn logs, 14 inch-square, 
planed smooth on the out- 
side and secured with 
wooden pegs and dovetailing 
at the corners. 

“Samuel Colver arrived 
in the Rogue Valley in 1852 


and built a log cabin where 
he and wife Huldah lived 
with their family until the 
new house was built. 

“The Colver House re- 
mained with the family until 
1920, when Edith Pretty- 
man bought it and opened 
the Blue Flower Lodge, a 
restaurant featuring chicken 
dinners. 

By 1943, Cleveland and 
Gladys Peebler were the new 
owners, opening a dinner 
house that lasted until 
World War II gas and food 
rationing forced them to 
close. They rented rooms to 
the wives of Camp White 
soldiers and, after the war, 
lived in the house, using 
part of it as a museum, an- 
tique store and oceasional 
apartment building. 

“Jerry Greer purchased 


the property in 1989 and 
one year later had it listed 
on the National Register of 
Historic Places. At about 
the same time, it was in- 
cluded in the Phoenix com- 
prehensive plan as a historic 
resource for the city.” 

Bill Miller/Maitl Tribune 

In June of 2007, residents 
of Phoenix and others inter- 
ested in the preservation of 
the Colver House were 
alarmed to find that the site 
was for sale and the pur- 
chaser wanted to demolish 
the house. 

Experts, residents and 
former inhabitants defended 
the historic structure. Plan- 
ning Commission members 
unanimously recommended 
denial to demolish the Sam- 
uel Cover House. City coun- 
cil members, sided with the 


planning commission recom- 
mendation, denied a demoli- 
tion request for the historic 
house. The Colver House was 
at a standstill—future un- 
known. 
Fire Destroys Colver House! 
Owners Escape With Injuries 
The Colver House was 
scheduled for foreclosure sale 
on the Friday following the 
fire for financial indebtedness 
accrued by the owners Jerry 
and Jennifer Greer. The sale 
was postponed until October 
22 when Thom Hamlin (whose 
personal loan to the Greers 
was previously defaulted) be- 
came the only bidder in a fore- 
closure auction. Demolition 
was scheduled to clean up the 
property to ensure its safety. 
To no avail, preservation- 
ists had hoped the Phoenix 
landmark could be restored. 


Holiday Ball, circa 1864 


“The guests would have arrived on foot or by wagon 
and buggy instead of by automobile, the women’s skirts 


would brush the floor instead of barely covering the knees 
and they would have danced the polka or Virginia reel to 
fiddle music instead of the twist or cha-cha to an orches- 
tra, records or radio. However, the guests who attended 
the Holiday Ball almost a century ago for which this old 
invitation was written, would doubtless have enjoyed 
themselves as much as the guests at parties given this 
month in the Rogue Valley. The invitation is the prop- 
erty of C.G. Peebler who found it in the attic of the 
Colver building in Phoenix where the ball was held and in 
which the Peeblers now operate an antique store and 
make their home. Found in 1927, the hand-written invi- 
tation was already a valuable memento of times gone by, 
and Mr. Peebler put it in a frame for safe-keeping. Sam- 
uel Colver erected the building in 1854, and it was first 
used by the Indian agent. Later it was the residence of 
the Colver family. The names of the “manigers” are still 
known in the valley and Mrs. Atlon Anderson, Medford, 
the former Agnes Colver, is a descendent of Samuel 
Colver. 


Medford Tribune/December 31, 1963 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P.O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (54) 512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. 


Join now and help 
preserve the history of Phoe- 
nix and the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated 
by anyone receiving this newsletter. 
Please send to above address. 


Cookbooks Now Here! 


Phoenix 

Historical Society | 

& Mo scum 
COOKBOOK 


Diventx, Oreean 


Available at $15.00 


Museum Musings 


The museum was fortu- 
nate to obtain one of the 
14”x 14” timbers used in 
the original construction 
of the Colver House that 
was started in 1854. Plans 
will be made to ade- 
quately display the tim- 
ber. A special thanks goes 
to Dick Croly for rescuing 
at least one memento of 
the historic house. 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society’s Annual Barbe- 
cuc in September was an- 
other success. The 
weather cooperated for 
the outdoor gala and good 
food was enjoyed by all. 
And this year hamburger 
and hot dog flipper Dick 
Croly didn’t singe his eye- 
brows and moustache! 


When considering 
buying Christmas gifts or 
birthday presents, don’t 
forget the wonderful 
cookbooks on sale at the 


museum or from a mu- 


seum member.. 


PHS’s An- 
nual Christmas 
Party December 
9th at 6:00 pm 
at the Phoenix 


here before we 
know it! Pizza 


PP aeN i Mex} and drinks will 


P| be furnished. 
Members are to 

@ bring a pick-up 

| food/dessert to 

AH share. In licu of 

gifts, monetary 

donations can be 

made to Phoenix His- 

torical Society. 


Have a wonderful 
holiday season and a 
prosperous new var! 


